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Thus a voice for business spoke out against isolationism. Moreover, business in general looked with favor on any reduction of taxes through the limitation of competitive armaments.
In response to such felt needs as well as to the demands of pacifists and internationalists that the government do something to reduce armaments and make war less likely, the Harding administration cautiously turned its attention toward the financial stabilization of Europe and the problem of limiting armaments. But only in the Pacific, where the maintenance of the existing equilibrium seemed imperative, was constructive action recorded; the Washington Disarmament Conference performed useful if limited functions. Apart from these evidences of internationalism, the most striking contradiction to the prevalent sense of self-sufficiency was the continuation and refinement of imperialism in Latin America. But Latin America, of course, was regarded as within our own sphere of interest.
"Farewell to Reform"
International cooperation and leadership for world peace were not the only value of the preceding period to be largely overshadowed in the postwar decade. From the time of the Populist uprising to the second election of President Wilson in 1916, political, economic, and social reform had been an impressive element in American thought. At the end of the 1920s, however, John Chamberlain, surveying the preceding decades, could entitle his survey Farewell to Reform. Frederic C. Howe, a veteran champion of municipal improvement, struck a note of defeat in his autobiographical Confessions of a Reformer. Lincoln Steffens, whose muckraking had been so spectacular, expressed a disillusionment with reform and muckraking and even suggested that America would achieve socialist goals under the auspices of beneficent capitalism.
The prevailing mood in American literature thus did not represent a development of the school of Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, Jack London's Martin Eden, Ernest Poole's The Harbor, the proletarian poems of Giovannitti, or the critical essays of Randolph Bourne, Max Eastman, and Van Wyck Brooks. The doctrine of the Social Gospel did not disappear from Protestant thought, but no book in this tradition enjoyed the vogue that Charles Sheldon's In His Steps had enjoyed. Indeed, no other book on a religious subject could touch the popularity of Bruce